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the latter, Cavendish found that "almost all of [the include air] lost its elasticity." The liquid formed by this explosio contained a noticeable quantity of "nitrous acid." He the increased the quantity of inflammable air relatively to that c dephlogisticated air, and he found that the liquid which ws formed was not at all acid: he says,
"If the proportion [of inflammable air to dephlogisticated air] be sue that the burnt air is almost entirely phlogisticatod, the condensed liqu< is not at all acid, but seems pure water, without any addition whatever; and a when they are mixed in that proportion, very little air remains after tl explosion, almost the whole being condensed, it follows, that almost tl whole of the inflammable and dephlogisticated air is converted into pu; water/7
Cavendish thought that the small quantity of the two ail which remained unchanged to water after the explosion w; due to the impurities mixed with these airs, "and, consequently, he says, "if those airs could be obtained perfectly pure, tl whole would be condensed." The conclusion drawn by Cave) dish from his experiments was that
"Dephlogisticated air is in reality nothing but dephlogisticated watc or water deprived of its phlogiston; or in other words, that water eonsifc of dephlogisticated air united to phlogiston; and that inflammable air either pure phlogiston, . . . or else water united to phlogiston; since, accor ing to this supposition, these two substances united together form pu water."
Cavendish thought that the supposition that inflammable air "water united to phlogiston7' was much more probable tin that which regarded inflammable air as pure phlogiston.
Cavendish spoke of " phlogisticatcd air" as appearing " be nothing else than the nitrous acid united to phlogiston And he said:
"The vitriolic acid, when united to a smaller proportion of phlogfotc forms the volatile sulphureous acid and vitriolic air . . . but, when unit to a greater proportion of phlogiston, it forms sulphur . . . in which t phlogiston is more strongly adherent."
The substances now called nitrogen and nitric acid, on the o: hand, and, on the other hand, the substances now known sulphuric acid, sulphur dioxide, and sulphur, were thought by Cavendish as more or less phlogisticated forms of two thing His view of the formation of water seems to have been th: